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Memorabilia. 


N the Antiquaries Journal for last month | 


Mr. G. MeN. Rushforth has a paper about 
Seven Sacrament Compositions in English 
Mediaeval Art. At a period, the fifteenth 


century, when the tradition of symbolism in | 


art had largely waned, this particular sym- 
bolical idea was among the most popular sub- 
jects in England—its vogue being due, it is 
suggested, to its didactic value. Ten examples 


of the Seven Sacraments have been found in | 


this country. Mr. Rushforth describes them 
with lavish illustration. 
est general interest are the presence in one 


group of a central figure of Our Lord, of a/| 
special type, for which Mr. Rushforth pro- | 


poses the designation of the Saviour, having 
characteristically the hands upraised to show 
the wounds; and the carrying of a red line 
from the several wounds to the several] sacra- 
ments, the difficulty of difference in number 
being met by carrying two bars from the 
heart and then two again from one of the 
other wounds. These particular compositions, 
all but one, are in glass; Mr. Rushforth, 
however, reminds us of the Seven Sacraments 
fonts in the eastern counties. The earliest 
representations known of the Seven Sacra- 
ments come from Italy, but it is interesting 
to note that their pictorial connection with 
the Passion or the Five Wounds is a northern 
invention, and the version of this with which 
the article is concerned may, our author 
thinks, be regarded as of English origin. 


BK Editor of the Cornhill begins in the 
May number a new series of letters of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning — those to her 


, | stantly 
The points of great- | y 
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sister Henrietta. None of those to her sisters 
was included in the two volumes of Mrs. 
Browning’s letters published in 1897. Doubt- 
less, as Mr. Huxley suggests, they were with- 
held as belonging too closely to the family 
circle. Henrietta, however, had preserved 
her share of them, and many years after her 
death her husband transcribed them into a set 
of quarto MS. books, adding notes to explain 
the family allusions which would soon become 
unintelligible to the outside world. The 
letters number 107, and the present instal- 
ment gives three. They are, from every 
epistolary point of view, of the highest inter- 
est. Besides some fresh light on the begin- 
ning of Mrs. Browning’s married life (what 
a woman says of her husband to her own 
family—if she says anything at all—is apt 
to be illuminating) they reveal her as very 
much a woman of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, and thereby illustrate that also. Her 
facile pen, too, runs very happily in this 
correspondence. 

Mr. E. Blackwood Wright’s ‘ Bigamy and 
the Law’ is one of the best among the other 
papers, but we do not understand the sen- 
tence: ‘‘When the banns are proclaimed, 
only the parties’ Christian names and their 
status—bachelor, spinster, widower or widow 
—are given.’’ If this indeed, be the rule, 
attendance at any parish church would have 
soon shown the writer that it is a rule con- 
‘“more honoured in the breach than 
the observance.’’ The argument of the paper 
is that, without increase of trouble or ex- 
pense, amendment of English law in the 
direction of French practice would render 
bigamy—increasing alarmingly in England— 
virtually impossible. Mr. G. A. Martelli 
writes on ‘‘ Italy, and the Inferiority Com- 
plex,’ and Mr. B. §. Townroe, in ‘ Tunnel 
and Canal,’ discusses the project for the 
Channel Tunnel and what has been involved 


| in the achievement of the Suez Canal. 





[HE most arresting article in the April 

number of Old-Time New England, which 
we have just received, is that contributed by 
Mrs. Harriette M. Forbes on early portrait 
sculpture in New England. She _ gives 
eighteen examples of this, all taken from 
gravestones of the eighteenth century. In 
a few examples the portrait of the deceased 
takes the place of the conventional cherub’s 
head or death’s head; in the majority we 
have a bust in bas-relief surrounded by a 
frame. The vigorous carving has something 


of the quality of the more expressively rough 
mediaeval stone-work, showing, 


in several 
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examples, a definite convention for treatment 
of brows and mouth which is very cleverly 
combined with an indication of the indivi- 
dual’s own features and character. All the 
specimens have more or less sense of life about 
them ; most aie pleasingly grotesque, but one, 
of Patience Watson, of Plymouth, has a 
certain tragic force, and another, Oliver 
Partridge, of Hatueld, a curious rendering of 
the eyes, which gives an impressive repose. 

HOSE of our readers who are busied with 

the naval matters of two hundred years 
ago and are well acquainted with Sir Charles 
Wager, may like to make note that the April 
number of the Virginia magazine of History 
and Biography, in ‘ Letters of the Byrd 
Family,’ has several items of correspondence 
with him. In one, dated Apr. 12, 1741, 
William Byrd writes: ‘‘ I am surprized that 
Sir Robert Walpole values my present of 
Ginseng so little as to give the whole of it 
to Sir Hans Slone. The Emporer of China 
might have been proud to receive it. I take 
it a little unkindly Sir that my name is left 
out of the yearly list of the Royal Society, of 
which I have the honour to be one of the 
Ancientist Members. I suppose my long 
absence, has made your Secretarys rank me 
in the number of the Dead, but pray let them 
know I am alive, & by the help of Ginseng 
hope to Survive some years longer. . .”’ 

John Early’s Diary is continued. His 
vocabulary has some noteworthy points. 
When he preaches successfully he notes: ‘‘ we 
had a shaking in the congregation’’; ‘‘ an 
awful shaking among their dry bones’’ ; “‘ we 
had a great shower in the congregation.” 
On a Tuesday 4th he enters: ‘‘I was wisely 
engaged reading Stackhouse — H. of the 
Bible and taking skeletons.’’ 

Under ‘ Virginia Gleanings in England,’ 
Mr. Reginald M. Glencross contributes the 
will of William Crashaw the father of 
Richard Crashaw. 

[% L’Intermédiaire for 20-28 Feb. a corres- 

pondent answered the query about the in- 
trusion of ‘‘pauvres’’ in French, and 
‘‘arme’”’ in German, into the ‘ Ave Maria’ 
(see ante p. 109), by saying it is a piece of 
pure ‘‘ méridionalisme ”’ which can only have 
a popular origin. The writer mentions that 
Pére Xavier de Fourviére omits the word in 
the two translations—verse, 1887; prose, 1904 
—which he made of the ‘ Ave Maria’ into the 
meridional tongue; and goes on to say that in 
the inscriptions of the invocation in a hun- 
dred and fifty different languages on the walls 
of the temple of Rafat near Jesusalem— 
reported in the press about a year ago—one 





may wager that only the French and German 
versions contain the word, which he charac. 
terises as a ‘‘ miévrerie.”’ 
()UR readers will have learned with sym- 
pathy the destruction by fire on the 
night of Apr. 28-29 of the Abbey of Tonger. 
loo in Belgian Limburg. Though the greater 
part of the building was of sixteenth century 
date, the foundation goes back to the twelfth 
century, and it was the home of many 
treasures. Fortunately the monks were able 
to save the valuable books in the library, and 
some of the works of art. 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Universal Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal. Saturday, May 3, 1729. 


SIR 
‘‘HO’ nothing is more common than the 
‘“ * Words Kickfhaws and in Petto, yet as 
‘““T do not know the Etymology of the former, 
and fear mifapplying the latter, I beg you 
will inform, both in the one and the other, 
Sir, Your moft Devoted, 
Moft Obedient, and 
Moft Humble Servant, 
Reader and Admirer, 
Dorothea Circumspect. 








Madam, 
Kl ckfhaws is a corrupted Word, from the 

French quelque chose, In petto fig- 
nifies in referve, and is an Italian Word for 
Breaft. 

I am, Madam, 
Your moft Devoted, 
Moft Obedient, 
Moft Humble, and 
Moft Obliged Servant. 





Juft publifh’d (very curioufly printed in 
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The Third Edition of 
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| director, on exhibition at the Saalburg 
Museum. 
As to how the Romans made these metallic 
tapered screws, the following notes, concern- 
| ing the general manufacture of screws before 
| the eighteenth century, and in particular the 
| unique description of the process in use in 
| 1724, as given by Jacob Leupold in the 
|‘ Theatrum Machinarum Generale,’ six 
AS suggested by Mrs. Copn’s interesting | volumes folio, Leipzig, 1724, Vol. i., plate 
observations concerning the threaded | xxix. and p. 55, seem of particular interest. 
metallic screw found at Silchester and | Illustrating his description with a very inter- 
now in the Reading Municipal Museun, | esting 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





A NEOLITHIC INDUSTRY. 
THe MANUFACTURE OF SCREWS. 


series of small engraved plates, 


the following brief notes upon the ancient | Leupold tells us that the metallic screw in his 


manufacture of screws may be of interest to| time, 1724, was made in several ways as 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ | follows :— 

Judging from photographs and information| (1) By filing a steel rod into spiral 
kindly furnished the writer by Mr.| threads entirely by hand, as described by 
Smallecombe, of the Reading Museum, the | Pappus of Alexandria, writing in 284 to 305 
Silchester specimen, 4% inches long and taper- | a.p, This laborious process for producing a 
ing from about g to 4 an inch in diameter, | finished screw may have been rarely resorted 
with head rusted beyond recognition, ends | to as late as. the eighteenth century by 
rather abruptly in a smooth round point, up| mechanics, who when attaching gun-plates, 
which the threaded spirai, for a very short | hinges, etc., and in cabinet work and for 
distance, faintly creeps, indicating that the | special adjustments, may have been out of 





screw was probably made by twisting it upon | 
some fixed threading device, and in any case, | 
that it is not a screw bolt designed to engage | 
a threaded nut or otherwise a threaded hole | 
in metal, but a ‘‘ wood screw”’ or ‘ screw | 
nail ’’ intended to engage wood. | 

That the Romans made cylindrical blunt | 
ended metallic screws to engage iron or bronze, 
is generally known from documentary evi- | 
dence, and is well established by a threaded | 
clothes press and a threaded surgical instru- | 
ment found at Pompeii, a unique and highly | 
interesting threaded bolt nut, excavated be- | 
tween 1880 and 1900 at Nieder Bieber, | 
Nassau, Germany, and now on exhibition at | 
the Provincial Museum at Bonn, and also by | 
a little bronze bell with a threaded top, to | 
engage a lost bell handle, at the Saalburg | 
Museum at Homberg, Hesse, Germany. But | 
none of the above specimens is pointed, and | 
this pointed Silchester screw has, as far as | 
the writer can learn, but a single Roman | 
counterpart, which is also a tapered wood 
screw, designed to engage not metal but wood. 

The latter specimen, threaded for 3 of an 
inch, a much thinner screw than the Silches- | 
terexample, and with a much more tapered 
shank, was found, as a projection of the iron 
frame of a well pulley, and hence without a 
characteristic head, at the bottom of a Roman 
well at the Saalburg fort, and is now, accord- 
ing to information and photographs kindly 
furnished the writer by Dr. H. Jacobi, the 





reach of the tools described later. 

(2) By means of the so-called ‘‘ screw 
plate,’ for cylindrical blunt screws, as 
follows. Produce a blunt screw of the exact 
size and shape required with a file, and then 
file longitudinally its threaded shank into at 
least three flutings or channels so that each 
thread of the spiral, thus exposed, will side 
cut metal. When next you twist this 
channeled pattern screw, or screw-cutting 
screw, called a tap, into a round hole pre- 
viously drilled in a flat slab of steel, it will 
thread the hole. Then vertically channel, at 
least three times, at spaced intervals, the 
inside of the hole thus threaded, so that the 
threads, thereby exposed in the hole, again 
become cutting points which will side cut 
metal. When finally a smooth, properly sized 
rod of steel is twisted into this hole, thus 
transformed into a thread-cutter, the rod so 
spiralled becomes a finished screw of the size 
of the pattern screw minus the channels. A 
row of these cutting holes, diminishing in 
size, set upon a long steel bar, with a twist- 
handle at one or both of its ends, becomes the 
now so-called screw plate. 

(3) By means of the screw plate for 
pointed screws, as follows: Make a screw plate 
as in process 2, except that the pattern screw 
is filed to a tapered point, and the threaded 
holes in the screw plate made therewith and 
fluted as before, are also tapered to match. 
Next saw the screw plate in _ half 
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longitudinally through the row of holes so as 
to bisect each hole and produce two half 
plates. When these two halves of the original 
plate are hinged at one end so that the holes 
coincide, and bracketed at the other end to 
prevent wobbling, the workman has a com- 
pressible screw plate in the nature of a nut 
cracker with the threaded funnel shaped holes 
which will open and shut upon themselves, 
fluted as before to side cut metal. He sets 
the device in a vice to regulate the pressure, 
twists a previously rounded smooth screw- 


shank into the holes, one by one, biggest first, | 


and thereby reproducing the original pattern 
screw, produces the finished tapered wood 
screw desired. Leupold illustrates and 
describes not only this nut cracker variety of 
compressible screw plate, but also several 


other varieties of the device consisting of loose | 


sawed out segaments of the threaded hole, 
which as before will side cut metal. These 
are bracketed or side screwed into handled 


twist-frames, and it is the numerous improve- | 


ments in the adjustment, though not in the 
principle, of this apparatus, in the early 
nineteenth century, that have resulted in the 
modern varieties of the screw plate called the 
** die stock.’’ 

(4) By pointing previously made blunt 
screws, i.e., respiralling the latter to a point 
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with a file, a process which, as directly proved | 


by dated screws so retouched seen by the 
writer, was frequently resorted to by the old 
mechanics for special purposes. 

first illustrated 


cylindrical screws, 
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angles immoveably against the screw blank, 
Whereupon the cutting tool, when the blank, 
in revolving, advances or retreats on the 
aforesaid guide screw, will evenly thread the 
blank. 

Another lathe process, without a guide 
screw, in which an iron rod, which revolves 
without advancing, is threaded very skiliully 
by a free hand sliding of the cutting tool 
along its side, used chietly by wood workers, 
or only for very minute metallic screws, is 
not mentioned by Leupold, and not considered 
here. 

In attempting to trace the antiquity of 
these devices the following points should not 
be overlooked. First, the possibility that the 
screw lathe of Leonardo of about 1500, may, 
like Besson’s machine, have been rather an 
alteration in a previously existing lathe pro- 
cess, than an outright invention ; second, that, 
in any case, any lathe process involving the 
guide screw as above described, must be con- 
sidered as of later date than the screw plate 
process, since for the guide screw, a screw 
and a screw-hole had to be made previously 
in some way before the lathe could exist. 
Therefore if the Silchester and Saalburg wood 
screws are to be accounted for by any now 
known method, this screw plate process, as 
described by Leupold, and not any lathe pro- 
cess, least of all any of the comparatively 
recent, nineteenth century, patented screw- 
making lathe devices, should be looked to to 


| explain the Roman method. 
(5) By the turning lathe for making blunt | 


and | 


described by Leonardo da Vinci (1452 to 1519 | 


a.p.) and later by Jacques Besson, circa 
1550, also described in its simplest form by 
Leupold in 1724, as follows: 
finished cylindrical screw, and a 
threaded cylindrical screw hole, by means of 
process 2 (the screw plate), and then having 


made, 


— Produce a | 
finished | 


The following few general notes on the nine- 
teenth century history of metallic wood screws 
may be worth considering :— 

It must have been always evident that 
though a blunt cylindrical screw will not enter 
wood by twisting, it will hold in wood if 
twisted into a previously bored or punched 
hole. But in any case the evidence shows 


| that up to the late eighteenth century the use 
left a long unthreaded shank on the screw so | 


axle horizontally this shank in a} 


frame, and fix the screw hole rigidly in a 


frame-extension, at the end of the aforesaid 
frame. When next you twist the screw, back 
and forth or continuously, into the threaded 
screw hole thus confronting it, its long shank 
thus axled in loose bearings becomes the so- 


of wood screws except for special adjustments, 
as above noted on guns, hinges or cabinet 
work, was so restricted as to almost entirely 
escape notice. Then, by British patent 1102 
of 1775, Izon and Whithurst revolutionized 
wood screw manufacture by inventing the 


| cheap so-called ‘‘ Butt’’ door-hinge of cast 


called guide screw, which will advance or | 


retreat horizontally at a permanently estab- 
lished speed. Now fix rigidly upon the un- 
threaded end of this axled screw shank or 
guide screw a steel screw blank, and hold a 
turner’s chisel with two or more transverse 


cutting teeth notched upon its blade at right | 


iron, which superseded wrought iron door 
hinges for common use, and being generally 
mortised into the edges of doors so as to re- 
quire fastening by the now familiar counter- 
sunk flat-topped, slit-topped variety of wood 
screw, created an immense sudden demand for 
the latter in England and the United States. 

Following this, because the old screw plate 
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and hand filing methods described by Leupold 

failed to meet the new universal requirement, 

the evidence shows that the screw plate and 

die stock gave way to the lathe, and general | 
inventive eflort was concentrated upon 

attempts to quickly thread and head wood | 
screws on turning lathes, at first by foot and 

water power and later by steam (cf, Lardner’s 

‘Cabinet Cyclopedia, Useful Arts, Metals,’ 

Vol. i., pp. 2056 to 209, and ‘Tomlinson’s 

‘Cyclopedia of Useful Arts Manu- 

factures,’ London, Virtue, 1853, article, 

screws). Thereafter there can be no | 
doubt that lathes, and not screw plates, | 
produced most of the wood screws of | 
the early nineteenth century in England | 
and the United States. But it also appears | 
that though otherwise successful, the wood | 
screws thus rapidly made, for seventy-five 

years were blunt, and required a troublesome | 
punching or boring of holes to start them, | 
until 1846, when Sloan’s U.S. Patent 4704 | 
produced a lathe that successfully added the | 
Jacking point. 

As to the Silchester plane boxed with iron, 
and differing from modern planes in its blade 
adjustment, the instrument has _ several | 
Roman counterparts, now in the museums at | 
Pompeii, Mayence and the Saalburg, with | 
one wooden plane and several plane irons 
found at the latter site. The writer has seen 
carpenters’ and coopers’ planes of the early 
nineteenth century, metal-plaved upon their 
soles, and one, entirely iron-boxed, almost an 
exact duplicate in construction of the Sil- 
chester plane, probably made in England 
about 1800, adapted to fine cabinet work, and 
used in an amateur workshop between 1830 
and 1860. Otherwise all the recent iron-made 
planes now in use in England and the United 


and 


|and which being 


| ‘ History of 
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Office paddle steamers and considers that 
Cuckold’s Point is two to three hours steam 
above Gravesend. 


Rinewoop. This place is 
Island, River Crouch. 


on Wallasey 


Horseypown. Horseydown, Horsleydown, 
or Horsedown, etc, etc., was ‘‘ almost opposite 
the Tower, in Southwark Area. The great 
increase of the parish of St. Clave... par- 
ticularly that part now called Horsleydown, 
written Horfe-down by 
.” on p. 687 of John Northouck’s 
London’ (London, 1773). 
‘“ Horsey or Horsteypown was originally 
an eyot or island formed by the two streams 
which flowed into the Thames, the one at 
St. Saviour’s Dock—the port of Bermondsey— 
and the other at Battle Bridge.’ (From 
Besant’s ‘Survey of London,’ Vol. iii. 
‘South of the Thames’ (A. and C. Black, 
1912). There are frequent references re 
Horseydown about 1653 onwards in the State 
Papers Dom. In Cal. State Papers, Domes- 
tic Series, 1652-3, May 22, 1653—Letter from 


Stow .. 


| Wm. Smythson from HorstypowN SHALLOP 


to Adms. Commissioners. 


Watperswick. The Bastne, 30 guns, 5th 
rate, was built by Jonas Shish at Walders- 
wick, whilst her sister ship was built by 
Daniel Furzer at Southampton and named 
the GrantHaM. It is not clear when they 
were launched, but they were recorded as 
‘built’? in 1654, each measuring (255)T. 
The following references bear out the inform- 
ation given in the 1677 List of the Navy: 

“Cal. State Papers, Domestic Series, 


1653-4. 
2 Nov., 1653, Jonash Shish to Navy Com- 
missioners — asks a convoy for 3 hoys wit 


timber for WaLDERSWickK and Woodbridge.” 





States, are the machine-made products of 
modern factories, and not older than about 
1890. 

Henry C. MERcER. 


Bucks County Historical Society, 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 


Osscurs Names oF PLACES WHERE BUILT. 


UCKOLD’S Pornt. This point is almost 
exactly opposite to the western entrance 

to the West India Docks. Captain Fred- 
erick Bullock, when prosecuting his renowned 
survey of the River Thames in 1831, ha 

under his command one of the early ex Post 


6 Dec., 1653, Jonas Shish (writes from 
Halsworth) — ‘‘ is contracting, for more, but 
| it is very dear.”’ 
| 6 July, 1653, letter as from WALDERSWICK, 
; near Southwold. 

Mr. G. H. J. Daysh, Lecturer in Geography 
| to Bedford College, who has kindly supplied 
| me with extracts from the Cal. State Papers, 
| ete., states: ‘‘ The spelling now certainly is 

Watperswick (Coast of Suffolk).”’ Mr. R. 
| Stewart-Brown adds ‘‘ a place at the north 
| of R. Blythe and the port for Southwold.”’ 

The Bastnc was re-named GUERNSEY in 


| 1660, likewise the GRANTHAM became the 


| GuARLAND at the same time. 
| Mr. Denham Parsons has added to the 


' Hampshire List of King’s Ships the follow- 
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ing information which confirms the 1677 List 
of the Navy :* 

“To Mr. Daniell Furzer Shipw*. 9th June, 
1654 for ye price and value of ye materialls 
and workmanship of ye good frigott called ye 
Grantham by him built in his owneyard at 
Southampton ye said frigot being well and 
substantially built . 2553 tons at 

£5.17. ©. per ton according to ye agree- 
ment... valued and rated by ye Mr. Shipw*. 
at Portsmouth and his assistant. 
£1490 .7 . 6. : 
(Ad. No, 8 No. 15, page 123). 


Forrest. 
(620)T. in 1661, and the Sr, Davin, 54, 4th 
rate (538)T. in 1666, are both quoted in the 
1677 list as built by Daniel Furzer at For- 
rest. Mr. Daysh states that he thinks this 
must be Dean Forest or Forest of Dean, for 
this reason:—Cal. State Papers—Domestic 
Series, 1665-1666 : 

1666, April 23 — statement describing 
Daniel Furzer (Fudger) as of Lydney (Severn 
Estuary, Forest of Dean country). Further 
that there are various letters from Dan. 
Furzer from Conpill. (Incidentally Naval 
Chronicle, vol. i. appendix v, states that Sr. 
Davin was built by Daniel Furzer at ‘‘ Con- 
pell’’ (sic). 

1665, Nov. ‘“‘ Note of 12 anchors to be pro- 
vided in Dean Forest for the new ship now 


ert by Mr. Furzer and Mr. Baylie ”’ | 


(Adm. Papers). 

+1666, Feb. 17, from Bristol. Dan Furzer 
to Navy Commissioners. “Mr. Baylie’s 
ship will be ready to launch next April.’’ Is 
sorry he cannot give same account of his own. 

1666, March 17. Whitehall. “as 
master of the new frigate to be launched at 
Dean Forest.’’+ 

1666, June 12. Ordnance Office... ‘‘ for 
the new frigate building in the Forest of 
Deane.’’ + 

Note: The vessel being built at Bristoll 
was launched to date, viz., April, 1667, and 
was recorded as built 1668 at Bristol. She 





> 


* See also ‘Hampshire-Built Ships of War 
in Hampshire Advertiser and Southampton 
Times of October and November, 1928, also re- 
print of same with additions. 


+ Although the 5th rates of this period were 
sometimes called ‘“‘ Frigots,” the earliest 
“ Frigate”? in the modern sense was SouTHAMP- 
ton, 32, 5th rate, laid down at Rotherhithe in 
1756, launched 5 May, 1757, and 


“built ”? towards the end of the vear as (671)T., 
being the second of her name. 


+ This date should read 17 Feb., 1665/1666. 


The Princesse, 54, 4th rate | 


reported | 





was the EnGar, 72, 3rd rate (998)T., and was 
blown up at Spiunead, 15 October, 1711. 

There was a Daniel Furzer building at 
| Portsmouth, 1673-1682, and a Daniel Furzer 
was appointed Master Shipwright of Chat- 
ham Yard in 1698, and appointed Surveyor 
of the Navy, 1699. 


TuRNCHAPEL. This locality is at Plymouth. 


Pircn Hovusz. There is still a Pitch 
House Jetty where this yard was situated at 
the entrance to No. 1 Basin in Portsmouth 
Dockyard. 


Lere or Leaps. This place is 2,000 ft. 
within the Estuary of the River Beaulieu, 
and it would appear that several vessels are 
quoted as having been built in the River 
Beaulieu when it would have been more cor- 
rect to have had the actual locality also 
quoted. It is quite erroneous to speak of 
Lepe as being on the Solent; Lepe was fur- 
ther in-shore than it is to-day, and to-day it 
is well within the bar of the River Beaulieu. 

However, in the 1698 Survey of the South 
Coast, the port of Leap is shown as a sep- 
arate port, with an independent entrance; 
this was before the Great Gale of 26-27 Nov., 
1703, long before the shipbuilder had 
attempted to build there. 
| This last note brings me to a letter which 
| recently appeared in The Times :— 
| 








THE SOLENT. 
| TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


| Sir,—I write, as a matter of public interest, 
| to point out an error which has crept into 
| sundry maps and ee in the last few 
| decades, as well as into the Encyclopedia Brit- 

annica, and hope that its publication in your 

columns may help to put the matter right. | 
| For hundreds of years the whole of the strait 
| between the Isle of Wight and the mainland 
| has been known as “ The Solent Sea” or “ The 
| Solent.” Somehow, in comparatively recent 
times, the eastern half has been called “ Spit- 
head ”; while the ancient name, “‘ The Solent,” 
has been confined to the half between the 
| Needles and Southampton Water. As I was 
sure, when I first beard this last year, that it 
was wrong, I took the matter up with the 
authorities, and the Director-General of the 
Ordnance Survey courteously informed me that 
“the name ‘ The Solent’ applies to the belt of 
sea between the mainland and _ the Isle of 
Wight, from Hurst Castle and the Needles to 
Southsea Castle and Bembridge Foreland. 
*Spithead’ applies to the roadstead at the 
eastern end of the Solent extending about two 
miles N.W. and S.E. along the south-west side 
of the Spit Sand, from Gilkicker Point to Spit 
Fort, with an average breadth of 14 miles.”’ 
| This, if followed, will put the matter right, and 
' Lee-on-the-Solent will continue to be correct as 
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well as the slogan “ Southsea on the Sunny 
Solent.” If the eastern arms of the strait is 
“§pithead ’’ each of these is wrong. And the 
ancient anchorages of ‘‘The Motherbank ” and 
“Stokes Bay ” will continue to be in The 
Solent as they always used to be considered. 

I have taken the matter up with some of the 
cartographers, etc., and Messrs. Rartholomew, 
of Edinburgh, write that they will correct the 
error in all future maps. The new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, to come out this 
year, will also put the matter right. 

I am, &c., 
B. F. C. 


Trinity Ville, Jamaica, Feb. 23. 


It is of no small interest to note that the 
Venerable Bede, 673-735, the first accredited 
recorder of written history of England, states 
that ‘‘ After Coedwalla had possessed him- 
self of the Kingdom of the Gewissce, he also 
took the Isle of Wight. . The Island is 
situated opposite the division between the 
South Saxons and the Gewissce, being separ- 
ated from it by a Sea, three miles over, which 
is called Solente.’’ He speaks also of the 
River Hamble which he calls ‘‘ Homelea.’’ 
(See also Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ newly 
translated into English, ete., etc., published 
by William Gibson of Queen’s College in Ox- 
ford. London, 1695, p. 122). 


Joun A. Rupert-JOnEs. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


SCOTTISH PRISONERS IN AMERICA, 
165}. 


T has been maintained that there were not 

many Scottish (Cromwellian) prisoners 
sent to New England in bondage. To some 
perhaps the following list may appear as 
‘many’ (especially when one considers that 
Boston, Mass., in 1651 was only twenty-one 
years ‘‘of age’’) to have arrived at that 
date. In the original manuscript many 
names are almost indecipherable, but are 
approximately as follows, not necessarily 
complete : — 

London this 11th of November, 1651—Capt. 
Jno. Greene (ship the John & Sara) is 
ordered ‘‘ forthwith as winde and weather 
shall permitt to sett sajle for Boston in New 
England & there deliver our orders and ser- 
vants to Tho. Kemble of Charles Towne to be 
disposed of by him according to orders wee 
have sent him,’’ etc. 


A list of the passengers aboard the John 
and Sara of London John Greene mr. 
bound for new England. 

(The list is signed: ‘‘ Search office, Graves- 
end, 8th November, 1651. Giles Barrow, Edw. 


Donald Roye, 
James Moore, 
Walter Jackson, 
Sander willeson, 
Daniel moulow, 
Henry Brounel, 
James farfason, 
Alester lowe, 
Daniell Hogg, 
Hugh mackey, 
Daniell Mackannel, 
John Croome, 

John mackiude, 
Dan Mackwell, 

— mackunnell, 
John Hudson, 
John mackholme, 
John Beme, 

— More, 

John Crag, 

Robert monrow, 
Hill mackie, 

John mackdonnell, 
Alester macknester, 
John Edminstreire, 
Wm Banes, 
Patrick Jones, 
Andrew wilson, 
Daniell monwilliam, 
John Mackenthow, 
John Tanniell, 
david mackhome, 
murtle mackjlude, 
Salamon Sinclare, 
John Gurden, 

| Wm Macken, 

| John Cragon, 

John Graunt, 
Alestre machrore, 


Gellust Macwilliam, 
James milward, 
wm dell, 

James micknab, 
Glester macktomar, 


John Coehon, 
Robert Jenlon, 
Edward dulen, 
John Hogg, 
James Michell, 
John macalester, 
Navill macknell, 
Patrick Timson, 
John Hanoman, 
Andrew Terris, 
James Jackson, 
Patrick Tower, 
wm mackannell, 
‘ichael ffossem, 
Daniell Simson, 
! John Rosse, 
Dani mackajne, 





Daniel mackendocke, 


Alnister mackalinsten, 


Pelling, John Morris—Searchers.’’) 


Senly mackonne, 
James English, 
Dan Mackennell, 
John mackey, 
danniell Gunn, 
James Ross, 
John Wiison, 
david Jeller, 
George Quenne, 
John Jenler, 
John woodell, 
George Perry, 
John Monrow, 
wm Clewston, 
daniell mackhan, 
Alester mackhene, 
Alester Simson, 
R char, Jackson, 
James Camell, 
dan: Martjn, 
John Hogg, © 
John Robinson, 
John Rosse, 
John Rosse, 
Hugh Monrow, 
Thomas Bereere, 
Sjmon Russell, 
John morre, 
Edward Punn, 
Saunder morrot, 
wm ffresell, 
John Boye, 

John Buckanen, 
?atricke morton, 
Danell makalester, 
James michell, 
Sander makdoell, 
James Gurner, 
Nm Teller, 
ae mackfarson, 
nicholas Wallis, 
John murrow, 
Robert Highen, 
John mackhellin, 
Allester P—— 
Dan mackhellin, 
Charles Lesten, 
Wm Stewart. 
John Morre, 
Edward ffressell, 
david Hinne, 
Danrell blacke, 
daniel Sessor, 


Patricke Mackatherne 


Alexander Tompson. 
danell Kemper, 
Daniel How, 

John Brow—?, 

Sam Shiva—?, 
Henry Mack—?, 
John Robinson, 
Daniel ?——?. 
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Patricke ?——?, 
Patricke ?——? 
Te 
? f : 
?-—acfarson, 
?—— _ macklyne, 
?——-_‘ monrow, 
?—ster macknell, 
Daniel Robinson, 
—ames Shone, 
John anderson, 
James Graunt, 
Patricke Crosshone, 
John Grant, 
John Scott, 
Dan: Gordon, 
Dan: Ross, 
John Hogg, 
Patrick mann, 
Ansell Sherron, 
James Ross, 
david Hamilton, 
Patricke mackneille, 
david Ross, 
Amos Querne, 
Alestre Hume, 
Neile Johnson, 
Alester Rallendra, 
Rory Hamilton, 
James Robinson, 
David Buckanov, 
David Sterling, 
Daniell macknith, 
Robt mackfarson, 
Wm muonckrell, 
Neile Camel, 
Sennell mackneth, 
John mackane, 
Dan Shuron, 
Rory macky, 
Patricke Graunt, 
Patricke Harron, 
James Rowe, 
Sander Simson, 
James Gorden, 
Charles Robinson, 
Alester Robinson, 
Patricke Robinson, 
Alester graunt, 
Neile macketh, 
Patricke macknith, 
daniell macknith, 
James hedeicke, 
James mackhell, 
John Curmuckhell, 
david Hume, 
Patrick macktreth, 
david Anderson, 
Wm Beames, 
jlavid monwilljan, 
John Sterling, 
John Mann, 
wm dengell, 
Daniell mann, 
Sander mackunnell, 
Cana mackurnall, 
Patricke mackane, 
Ansell Sutherland, 
Sander miller, 
James Pattison, 
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Alexander Graunt, 
Thomas Graunt, 
Neile Carter, 
dan: mackneile, 
John Shinne, 
Robert mackajne, 
Dan. Hudson, 
Neile Murrow, 
John Cannell, 
Evan ‘liler, 
Jonas murrow, 
Alester mackhele, 
Edward dengle, 
James Kallender, 
Jonas Ross, 

Neile Mackone, 
James Graunt, 
david Tenler, 
Janus mackally, 
wm mackajne, 
Alester ‘Tooth, 
Austin Stewart, 
Laughell Montrosse, 
wm mackintoss, 
Neile mackajne, 
James mackreith, 
John mackforsen, 
James Hamilton, 
John Graunt, 
James murrow, 
wm Carmackhell, 
James mackneile, 
Samuell mackajne, 
Dan: Graunt, 
Cha: Stewart, 
Neile Stewart, 
david macketh, 
david Jameson, 
dan: Simson, 
George Hame, 
James Crockford, 
david Kallender, 
David Patterson, 
Alester Anderson, 
Patricke Smison, 
Robt: Boy, 

John Wilson, 
Patricke Jacson, 
wm mackajne, 
Dan mackhoe, 
Dan. mackajne, 
Alester Ross, 
Neile Muckston, 
wm mackandra, 
John Boye, 

wm Graunt, 
Janus Graunt, 
Henry Smith, 
wm hidrecke, 
Cana macktentha, 
Neile Hogg, 

Rogt mackhane, 
Robert Stewart, 
david Simson, 
Laughleth Gordon, 
Neile Jameson, 
Patrick English, 
James Benne, 
david milward, 
wm Anderson, 


| 520) :—*S 


adjective | has 


| fatally carping spirit, called 
banquet of clap-trap’; we are on the eve of 


| the flesh of his own children. 
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Sander mackey, John woodall, 
Patrick Sutherland, christopher wilson, 
Daniell oneale, John murrow. 

It is evident that there were other vessels 
besides the John and Sara which transported 
Scottish prisoners to Boston (U.S.A. ), 
especially the Unity, November, 1650—pri- 
soners taken by the Cromwellians after the 
battle of Dunbar. One must discount some- 
what of what old Mather says, who naturally 

‘had an axe to grind.’ 

G. A. Taytor. 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

[Particulars of the 
would be interesting. ] 


provenance of this MS 


MHE GREAT STORM OF NOVEMBER, 
1703.—On the back flyleaf of an annotated 
Bible, with title- “page cut out, but with a 
long dedication to ‘‘ the Prince James, King 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland,” in a 
typical seventeenth century tooled ‘leather 
binding, 6in. x 3$in., with on both front and 
back chased silver corner and centre plaques 
(monogram J.G.), which is said to have 
belonged to Anne Hyde, there is a curious 
note on the great storm of 1703, written in 
an unformed illiterate hand: ‘‘ November ye 
26, 1703, in the night mighty hight wind, 
which blowd up the trees in the park [? Hyde 
Park] and blowd down the houses.’ Note 
‘ye’’ and ‘‘the’’ in the same sentence; the 

commas are mine. 
R.. C. 


7: ARNOLD: ‘ THYESTEAN 
BANQUET.” — Arnold writes to John 
Morley, © P., in 1885 (Letters, vol. ii. p. 
Do snatch two or three hours from 
the ‘ Thyestéan banquet’ in Palace Yard, and 
give us all the great pleasure of seeing you 
again,’’ i.e. leave Parliament for a while and 
come to us. Arnold’s ingenious use of the 
not been recorded in the 
’ though it carries metaphor further 
From the reference in ‘ Friend- 
ship’s Garland,’ ‘‘ We are . . . on the point 
of commencing what Arminius, with his 
‘our Thyestéan 


TEMPLE. 


‘N.E.D., 


than any. 


the meeting of Parliament,’ it is clear that 
politicians are meant. I suppose they are 
imagined as eating their own words in the 
speeches that are their offspring, just as 
Thyestes was fed by his brother Atreus with 


W.-H. J. 
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HB TRAGEDY OF THE WORCESTER | 
(vide clvi. 257, s.v, “ A Ride to Edinburgh 
from London and back in 1707’).—Andrew 
Lang wrote that Captain Green 
was condemned for a crime of which he was 
prebabiy innocent. Nay more, he died for a 
crime which was not proved to have been com- | 
mitted, though it really may have been com- | 
mitted by persons with whom Green had no | 
connection, while Green may have beén guilty 
of other misdeeds as bad as that for which he | 
was hanged. (‘The Case of Captain Green,’ | 
printed in ‘ Historical Mysteries,’ pp. +40-264). | 
The last clause seems hardly fair. It is | 
true that Lang quotes a passage from Hamil- 
ton’s ‘New Account of the East Indies,’ in | 
which the writer 
Green’s chief mate 


states that he had told | 


that I heard at Coiloan (Quilon) that they | 
had not acted prudently or honestly in rela- | 
tion to some Moors’ ships they had visited and | 
plundered and in sinking a sloop with ten or | 
twelve Europeans in her off Coiloan. 

Lang italicises the last clause, and writes: 
“The evidence of Hamilton settles the 
question of the guilt of Green and his crew, 
as regards some unfortunate vessel, or sloop ”’ 
(p. 264). But how can a statement by 
Hamilton (in 1727) that he had heard a 
report of an alleged sinking and had men- 
tioned the report to the chief mate (in 1703) 
be regarded as proof that the sinking 
occurred, or that if it did occur it was done 
by Captain Green ? 

It is good news that Str Ricuarp TEMPLE | 
is about to throw light on the affair. 


G. H. Wurrte. 
A CURIOSITY IN BOOK MAKING.—In | 

the current issue of the Library, Mr. | 
Madan brings together some ‘‘ Oxford Odd- | 
ments’’; amongst these is a book with a 
title-page at each end (48. ix. 351). This is | 
a Hebrew book with a Latin commentary, | 
and books of this kind are by no means rare. 
But I think I can bring to Mr. Madan’s 
notice a book with a title-page at both ends 
that really is odd. This is a book published 
in Boston in 1925; opened in the usual way 
it is seen to be Hereward Carrington, 
‘Spiritualism a Fact’; turn the book upside 
down and you find at the other end of it, 
the title-page of James J. Walsh, ‘ Spiritual- 
ism a Fake.’ The stunt is extended to the 
Pagination, spine, etc. 


23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 
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Roman ROADS IN ENGLAND.—A care- 

ful competent review of Roman England 
is badly needed. The ‘‘ Roman’’ Ordnance 
Map repeats old mistakes and gives little that 
is new. Each road, beginning with the chief 
roads, should be taken separately and 
analysed, comparing the distances and care- 
fully noting all traditions and known 
remains, of which a quamtity are known 
The Roman high- 
ways, like our modern roads, were of first and 
second class; but they were in existence for 
several centuries. So little real information 
has been put together in readable form that 


| Thomas Wright’s ‘Roman, Celt and Saxon’ 
‘is a book still largely in demand and needs 
/someone like Mr. A. Weigall to bring out a 
| revised edition of it. 


English roads were much altered during 
the coaching era, and after the fighting of 
the eighteenth century, road-making was a 
usual form of work for the unemployed. Every 
squire altered his carriage drive and helped 
reduce hill-tops and straighten the lanes. I 
know cases where this was done. 

Each section of the roads should be worked 
out locally by persons in the district, and 
those interested in the subject of elucidating 
historical events from genuine facts shou! 
combine. The difficulty is that no fund is 
available for research, and thus printed mis- 
takes are perpetuated. Perhaps eventually 
the Universities might undertake the work 
and young men find it more instructive than 
football and tennis. In these days even 
It is quite time 
something were done. In the South of 
England buildings are rapidly spreading and 
destroying vestiges of antiquity. 

EK. E. Cope. 


HE OLD ’BUS DRIVERS’ BADGES.— 
A very few ‘‘ hansoms ”’ and ‘‘ growlers ”’ 
still cling to the London streets, but the last 
horse-drawn omnibuses, driven by the wit- 
tiest of Londoners passed years ago. Re- 
cently 60,000 of the old drivers’ badges were 
found in possession of the authorities, who 
distributed some among museums and a few 
favoured people, and decided to consign the 
rest to the deep. The Port of London 
Authority lent a hopper to carry them to the 
outer area of the Black Deep in the Thames 
Estuary, and as they sank, a police sergeant, 
the chief and only mourner, gravely saluted. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


AMES RALPH. — I am interested in 
James Ralph, the American hack-writer, 





who went to England in 1724 and wrote num- | 


erous poems, plays and political pamphlets. 
Any help I might receive from eighteenth 
century scholars would be very welcome. 
Rosert W. KEnny. 
Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
OHN EYLES, WARDEN OF THE 
FLEET.—Information has already been 
sought respecting the family of John Eyles, 
and how he was related to Sir John Eyles, 
Lord Mayor in 1727. 

As no replies were received may I be 
allowed to ask if any of your present corres- 
pondents can kindly give any information on 
the subject, and say if the place of residence, 
about the year 1790, of John Eyles, Warden 
of the Fleet (1758-1820) is known ? 

J. St. M. Macpnatt. 


OMERSETSHIRE FENCIBLE IN- 
FANTRY.—I have a note-book formerly 
belonging to an officer in the Somersetshire 
Fencibles, containing in manuscript the 
standing orders of the Regiment. The first 
paragraph is as follows:— 

As the post now occupied by His Majesty’s 
Somerset Fencible Infantry, is a place of first 
importance in the Island, its sole defence will 
immediately be left to this Regiment. 

The only date to be found in the book is 
that of the water-mark—1794, while that of 
the commission of the officer alluded to is Oct. 
30 of the same year. 

What island is here referred to? 

J. St. M. Macpuart. 


OURTH BATT. 1ST. FOOT (ROYAL 
SCOTS), 1807-8. — Information is de- 
sired of the name of any book which gives 
fuller details, than are to be found in 
Cannon’s ‘ Historical Record’ of the Regi- 
ment, of the movements of the 4th Battalion 
of the 1st Foot (Royal Scots) from the time 
that Colonel (afterwards Major-General) 
Andrew Hay joined that Battalion in Scot- 
land in 1807 till their arrival at Weeley 
Barracks, Essex; in August, 1808, and the 
departure soon afterwards of Colonel Hay to 

join the 3rd Battalion. 

J. St. M. Macpnatt. 


IXTEENTH CENTURY EARTH- 


QU AK ES.—Indian history tells us 
of two great earthquakes in the 


sixteenth 





| 
-century, one in July, 1505, the other, [ 
| believe, in 1552 or near that time. Was 
| either of these felt in Europe? I should be 
| glad of any references to records by European 
| observers of either earthquake. 

C. E. H. 


R. JOHN DORAN,. EDITOR OF ‘VN, 
AND Q.’’—I should be glad if any reader 
could give me any information about Dr, 
Doran, my kinsman, beyond what is contained 
in ‘N. and Q.,’ Feb., 1878; Athenaeum, 
Feb. 2, 1878; Temple Bar, Vol. lii., article 
by John Cordy  Jeaffreson; Jllustrated 
London News, Feb. 9, 1878; Annual 
Register for 1878; ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ 

On a visit to England from overseas, I 
| recognized a carbon drawing of him in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

Mary Doran FERreuson. 


ROMAN POSTS.—Have the posting or halt- 
| ing places on Roman Roads been worked 
| out ? 


AMATEUR. 


ILKINS OF CHESTER AND 
CLOGHER.—The Rev. George Wilkins, 
Rector of Baris, Dean of Clogher, 1704, is 
| said to have had ten children. He was son of 
| Bishop Wilkins, of Chester, by Robina, sister 
{of Oliver Cromwell. Wanted: any informa- 
tion about the above and their descendants. 


GENEALOGIST. 


IMBERS: WIVER. — In the Churchwar- 
dens’ Accounts of Barton-on-Humber for 
the year 1671-2 appear the following entries: 
“John Winter for cutting the great chist 2 
| locks mending 2 new keys gimbers a stirrup 
for a wiver and other work 4 shillings.” 
‘* Mending dore that goes up to the leads and 
gimbers mending 1 shilling and 4 pence.”’ 
What are gimbers and what is a wiver? 
W. E. V. 


“ POAD”’: MEANING. — A Lincolnshire 

account book (1790-1825) has several pay- 
ments for ‘‘ the road of a bull’? or ‘‘ the road 
of a ram.’’ It seems probable it was for the 
hire or use for breeding purposes, but no 
such meaning is found in ‘E.D.D.’ or 
‘N.E.D.’ Any explanation or parallel use 
would be welcomed. 

G. S. G. 


EEFEATERS AT THE OPERA.—In the 
Radio Times of April 19 is reproduced 

a small illustration, lent by Mr. Richard 
Northcott, showing Queen Victoria, the 
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Prince Consort, and their suite at the Opera, 
and four beefeaters, in full costume, with 
their staves, in attendance outside the box, 
in view of the audience. For how long was 
this custom in vogue ? 


J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


AJOR PIGEON, NATURAL SON OF 
CHARLES II.—Whellan’s ‘ History of 
Cumberland and Westmorland ’ says of Crook 
Hall, anciently Thwatterden Hall in the 
parish of Kendal, that it was sold by the 
three daughters and co-heirs of Sir Miles 
Philipson to Major Pigeon, natural son of 
Charles II, whose daughter brought the estate 
in marriage to Ralph Day, who in 1777 was 
the owner of the hall. What is known of 
Major Pigeon? Who was his mother? 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor, 


ENNEL ELMHIRST. — Can any reader 


refer me to any sources of information 
concerning Captain Pennel Elmhirst, author 
of ‘Foxhound, Forest and Prairie,’ and other 
works on sport ? 
S. P. Kenny. 
4, Park Place, St. James, W.1. 


AVID WILLIAMS, KEEPER OR 
MASTER OF THE ROLLS, 1487. — 
What is known about this man, whose arms 
are in the east window of the Museum of 
the Public Record Office? I believe he has 
not obtained any place in the ‘ Dictionary of 

National Biography.’ 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


‘)OMMIAD—OR BIDS TO FANCY.’ — 
This came into notice about 1842. Was 
the author’s name ever made known ? 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


[ocx OF BATTLE, BRECONSHIRE.— 

I should be much obliged to anyone who 
could help me to trace the pedigree and 
marriages of the following persons :—Joseph 
Hugh, farmer; Thomas Hugh, miller; John 
Hugh, farmer—all three born between 1660 
and 1690 in the parish of Battle, Brecon- 
shire. Joseph Hugh died in 1743 and left 
three children, Moses, Lewis, and one 
daughter. Thomas Hugh died in 1750. John 
Hugh died between 1730 and 1760. 


L. Hues. 




















ODERN FOLK-LORE: WEDDINGS.—I 

should be glad of examples of modern 
folk-lore. I have recently come across two 
items of which I had not known before. 
Among the packages of a present to a bride— 
an outfit of brooms and brushes and clean- 
ing requisites—was one most carefully done 
up in silver paper which, on being opened, 
proved to be a piece of coal—for luck. The 
woman who told me of this said that one 
must pick up any bit of coal one finds in one’s 
path, as it would bring luck. 

The same girl, whose wedding-dress was 
being made by a friend, was having sewn into 
it, for luck, besides the ‘“‘ something blue,”’ 
three hairs. Is this an old lucky custom, or 
a modern invention? Could any one confirm 
either of these examples from elsewhere? My 
informant was brought up in the eastern 


| counties, but was married and has since lived 
| in London. 


E. R. 


OX-HUNTING IN AMERICA.—Is there, 
or has there at any time been, any fox- 
hunting in America which counts as a sport 
for the same as fox-hunting in England? 
Where could I find particulars of sport in 
America—as_ distinct from trapping and 
hunting for commercial purposes ? 


R. A. L. 


| Local RHYMES: REMAINDER WANTED. 


—Can any one complete the set of rhymes 
which begins with the following couplets, told 
me by a native of those parts :— 

I went to Noke 

And nobody spoke. 

I went to Thame 

It was just the same. 
I went to Brill, 

They were silent still. 
J went to Beckley 
They spoke directly. ae 


UTHOR OF RHYMES WAN'TED.—I should 
be much obliged for the authorship of the 
following, which would seem to point to the 
kind of stationery and writing implements pro- 
vided by the average hotel in provincial France 
for the accommodation of its patrons; unless, 
indeed, a government office, where the same 
conveniences are furnished for the benefit of 
the public, is really intended :— 
*‘A pen like a rusty pin 
On paper a clear transparent; 
Ink like glue, when not so thin 
That its mark is scarce apparent; 
Blotting-paper like a sponge, of the kinds 
Found in seas at the foot of Ossa; 
And an inkwell which one reminds 
Of the Sea of Saragossa.’’ 
A. H. C.-P. 
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Replies. 


FRAMES (MILITARY USE). 
(clvi. 279). 
AVING been studying, for several months 
past, the early history of the Congreve 
Rocket, I have very little doubt that the 
frames, which Lirut.-CotoneL LESLIE en- 
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| Roda in his book 


quires about, were those for use with this | 


weapon. In the ‘Details of the Rocket 
System,’ privately printed by Congreve in| 
1814 (a copy of which Capt. H. T. Fryers | 
presented to the R.A. Institution), the nature 
and use of ‘‘ bombarding frames ’”’ is given on | 
p. 50. The author proceeds to explain how 
his rocket may be used by Infantry and Cav- | 
alry, as well as by Artillery. He says ‘‘A 
few portable frames might be carried by each | 
Regiment.”’ 

Actually, a “ frame ’’ was a kind of ladder, 
very wide at the base, to be propped against 
an upright pole. For the sea service Con- 
greve attached them to the foremast of his 
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The Serbian poet Zmaj Jovan Jovanoyiy 
has a poem very popular in Yougoslavia 
* Ciganin hvali svoga konja’ (‘ The Tsigan 
apologises his horse’), which appeared in , 
German translation of the humorist Rod 
‘Schummler, Bummler 
Rossetummler,’ and in a Czech translation in 
my own book, ‘ Knizka o koni’ (‘The Boo 
on the Horse,’ Olomouc, 1927). 

The texts of all these poems, if desired, will 
be sent to Mr. Brnnatn, 

Otro F. Bastzr, 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


A. P. Stanley, afterwards Dean of West. 


/minster, 1863 to 1881, won the Newdigate 


launches, as at Boulogne in 1805 and 1806, | 


and Algiers in 1816. 
The ‘‘ equipment ’’ used in North America 


in 1814 was embarked in the Mary (11th) | 


Transport with the ‘‘ Brigade’’ under Cap- 
tain Lane, R.A., and landed about Dec. 17, 
for the unfortunate attack on New Orleans, 
and consisted of 500 Rockets. 
Perhaps Lrevut.-CoLtoneL LESLIE 
kindly mention where the “ return”’ 
seen, as I have not come across it. 
Evan W. H. Fyers, 
Major. 


may be 


POEMS ON GYPSIES (clvi. 279).—In the | 


poems of the German poet Nikolaus 
Lenau (Niembsch von Strehlenau, 1802-1850) 
your correspondent would find some admir- 
able poems on the subject of Gypsies, partic- 
ularly the lyrical poem ‘ Die drei Zigeuner’ 
and the epical poems ‘Mischka an der 
Marosch.’ 

The Czech poet Adolf Heyduk (1835-1925) 
published two books of poems on Gypsies: 
‘Ciganske melodie’ (‘ Gypsy-Melodies ’) and 
‘Nove ciganske melodie’ (‘New Gypsy 
Melodies ’). 

The two greatest contemporary Slovene 
poets, Oton Zupancic and Silvin Sardenko, 
wrote each one poem on Gypsies: the first in 
his book ‘ Mlada pota’ (‘ The young way ’) 


| 
| 
would | 


| ‘‘ Cock’s passion ! 





(Ljubljana, 1920), and the second in his col- 
lection, ‘ Sotor miru’ (‘ The tent of silence’). | 


Prize at Oxford with his poem on ‘The 
Gypsies,’ in which are the not altogether 
unknown lines: 
. . . they only ask to share 
The common liberty of earth and air, 


not inappropriate at this time when they are 
being excluded from Epsom Downs. 


G. H. D. 


“(NOCK-SURE”’ (clvi. 279).—Your corres. 
pondent has missed the adjective in the 


|‘ N.E.D.,’ where it has a separate heading, 


The difficulty about explaining it is that it 
was originally used in solemn connections. 
So senses derived from ‘‘cock,’’ bird or tap, 
doubtfully suggested in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ do not 
seem very suitable. See, however, Prof. 
Weekley’s delightful ‘ More Words Ancient 
and Modern’ for a new explanation. He 
suggests that ‘“‘ cock’? is a corruption of 
““God’’ such as occurs in many oaths 
’? and ‘‘ Cox my passion!” 
are both to be found in Shakespeare. 


V. RB. 


It is strange that Mr. Luxrorp shouli 
have been unable to find any mention of this 
phrase in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ It 
appears in its alphabetical place on p. 578 of 
the C volume. More than a column is given 
to it, with ample comment and many 
examples of its different usages. 


GL, 


158 Gloucester Terrace, W.2. 


APPERSON. 


Your correspondent will find this phrase; 


taken as far back as Latimer’s Sermons, and 
several other references, in A. S. Palmer's 
‘ Folk-Etymology,’ 1882, p. 70. 


F. P. Barnarp. 


References to this phrase will be found it 
the ‘New English Dictionary,’ Farmer ani 
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Henley’s ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ and 
Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dictionary of Slang.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
‘The Oxford English 
supra | 
Chambers’s ‘ Twentieth 
ary’ also gives the word. 


Dictionary ’ 
Century Diction- 
J. H. 


This is a common dialect phrase. 


LESLIE. 


sir,”’ 


> 66 


French phrase ‘‘ A coup which means 
“certainly,’’ ‘‘ indubitably, to be sure.’’ 
In my native Somerset it is an everyday 
expression. If a person is ‘* cock sure’”’ 


‘“Doan’t be too ‘ cock 
caution uttered to 


it will come off. 

sure’’’ was often a 

aspirants for honours. 
W. G. Wittis-WArtTson. 


HOMAS DRYDEN, OF ST. GERMANS, 


CORNWALL (clvi. 112, 195, 287).—As | 


far as is known, the name ‘‘ Krasmus ’’ first 
came to the Drydens from Erasmus Cope, 
uncle to Sir Erasmus Dryden. The evidence 
of ancestry of John Dryden, whom Mrs. 
Matrspy VeRRILL mentions, rests entirely on 
a Visitation of Co. Northants, 1619, which 
gives him a father and grandfather in Co. 
Cumberland, neither named Krasmus. 
Early biographers of the poet, 
Dryden, invariably state that Sir Erasmus 
Dryden was a godson of the great Erasmus. 
An examination of dates rules 
possibility. 


Until it is proved to what branch of the | 


Spencer family Edmund Spenser, the poet, 
belonged, the query as to Margaret Spencer, 
grandmother of John Mawbey, cannot be 
answered. 

The epitaph on ‘‘ Mrs. Margaret Paston ”’ 
occurs in the only two editions of Dryden’s 
works which I have before me. Christie’s 


edition states that it was “‘ first printed in | 
Pope’s Miscellanies in 1712,’ and that the | 


The lady 


date of composition is not known. 
in 


is here described as ‘‘of Barningham, 
Norfolk.’’ 

Frances, daughter of Sir John Dryden, 
seoond Baronet, by his third wife, Honor 
Bevill, married in 1664, at the age oi twenty, 
Ralph Sneyd (not Smeyd), of Keel, Co. 
Stafford, he being aged twenty-five. 

Particulars of the succession by the Sneyd 
family to the Dryden property in Hodnell, 
Co. Warwick (not Hodnett, as described in 


the ‘D.N.B.’ in the biography of Edmund! 
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[ut | 


It has | 
been suggested it is a corruption of the | 


he | 
can perform a task he is absolutely certain | 


John | 


out this | 
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| Spencer), will be found in ‘ Ladbroke and 
its Owners,’ by 8S. H. A. H. (the Rev. 8S. H. 
A. Hervey). This property, originally 
'owned by Spencers, came to the Drydens by 
the marriage of Krasmus Dryden with the 
| Wilkes co-heiress. 

A portrait of John Dryden, the poet, by 
Kneller, which had hung in the hall at Keel 
for generations, was recently purchased by 
me in London. It was believed to have been 
taken there, on her marriage, by Frances 
| Dryden, but it was pointed out (1 think by 
' Malone) that at this date Kneller was not 

in England, so it must have been acquired 
subsequently. As he holds a wreath of 
laurels, it was obviously painted in or after 
1670, when he succeeded Sir William 
Davenant as Poet-Laureate. 

PB: 


D. Munpy. 


May I be permitted to point out to Mrs. 
D. Matrsy Verritt that the Frances Dry- 
den who married Ralph Sneyd was daughtet 
|of Sir John Dryden, Bart., an sister and 
| co-heir of Sir Robert Dryden, Bart., of Can- 
ons Ashby, Northampton. They had issue: 
(i) William, d. unm. 7 Sept., 1689; (ii) 
Ralph, of Bradwell, b. 22 Dec., 1669; (iii) 
John, heir, by will, to his uncle Sir Robert 
| Dryden, Bart. Ralph Sneyd died 9 March, 
| 1703, aged 62 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A.,SCOT. 


HE FASHION OF SHAVING (clvi. 226, 

270, 284).—Leigh Hunt was not joking. 
| ““ Wortley Montagu, the worthy son of his 
mother,’’ is, of course, Lady Mary’s notorious 
son, Edward, who is said to have become a 
Mahometan. For his wild career see the 
‘D. N. B.’ and W. Moy Thomas’s edition, 
after Lord Wharncliffe, of Lady Mary’s 
‘Letters and Works’ (Bohn, 1898). In 
vol. ii. of this there is an engraving from 
Romney’s portrait, of the younger Edward 
Wortley Montagu in oriental costume, with 
a long beard. 





Epwarp BEeEnsty. 


| 
| MONASTERY OF MONK BRETTON, 
YORKSHIRE (clvi. 279). — See 
‘Monasticon Eboracense: and the Ecclesi- 
astical History of Yorkshire’ (folio, York, 
1758), by John Burton, M.D. (1710-1771), the 
“Dr. Slop’? in ‘Tristram 
| Shandy.’ Full particulars of ‘‘ Lund or 
_Monk-Bretton priory in the deanry of Don- 
| caster ’’ will be found at pp. 91-99. 


W. J. B. 


| 


| 


| prototype of 
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The ‘ Victoria County History of York- 
shire,’ vol. iii. (pp. 91-95), contains a long 
account of the Priory of Monk Bretton, in- 
cluding a list of the Cluniac and the Bene- 
dictine Priors. 

A fuller and more detailed account is to be 
found in vol. v. of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon 
Anglicanum’ (pp. 131-141). This gives a list 
of the gifts to the monastery, with the names 
of the donors, and includes lands in Lanca- 
shire and Derbyshire; and also gives the 
sources of that information. 

Dugdale states that ‘‘ on the 21st November, 
1539, 30th Henry VIII, the monastery was 
surrendered to the king by the prior and 
thirteen monks; at which time their goods 
and cattle were sold ... for £347 3s. 8d.”’ 
The site was granted to William Blitheman, 
who, says Joseph Hunter in his ‘ Catalogue 
of the Library of the Priory of Bretton’ 
(1831), ‘‘ immediately proceeded to take down 
the beautiful church at Bretton, which he sold 
piecemeal to any person who would purchase 
of him a window or a doorway. The grant 
of the site of a monastery appears to have 
conveyed not only the buildings but the 
furniture... ”’ 

Again referring to Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ 
we find that ‘‘the lead of the church 
amounted to thirty-nine fodder; plate and 
jewels six hundred and forty-two ounces.”’ 


Hunter continues :— 


what he [Blitheman] did respecting the Bret- 
ton Library [which was an exceptionally large 
one tor so small a monastery], we do not know; 
but as late as 1558 it seems to have been in an 
entire state, and then in the care of certain 
ecclesiastics who were connected with the house 
before its dissolution ... Certain it is that 
a catalogue of the books was made in that year 
= entered in a chartulary which was written 

BMS ios ris 

The Bretton books were in 1558 at the little 
village of Worsborough ... The chartulary 
nem contains the catalogue is preserved in 
the library of a neighbouring family, and is 
perhaps the only book in this connection which 
has escaped the fate of the monastic libraries. 


H. M. CasHmore. 


The proper name of this monastic building 
was ‘‘ The Priory of St. Mary Magdalen of 
Lund.”’ According to Hunter it was founded 
early in the reign of Henry II by the Saxon 
landowner, Adam FitzSwein, who held under 
Robert de Laci as overlord. Adam died in 
1158 and it is said that his name survives in 
Hoyland Swain. 

The establishment was founded for monks 





John of Pontefract to which it was to 
subordinate. 

The possessions of the Monk Bretto, 
foundation were situated in most of the neigh. 
bouring places and there were some at Don. 
caster and Wakefield. 

It was valued at £239 3s. 6d. net in 1535 
The surrender deed was signed by a prior 
William Browne, and thirteen monks on I 
Nov., 1538. 

The cartularies of the Priory are, or were 
in 1874, in the Library at Woolley Hall, not 
far distant. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


I have a translated copy of the Crown grant 
(24 April, 32 Hen. VIII) of the ‘ Priory of 
Monkbretton and the Grange and Manor of 
New Laiths, &c., &c., to William Blithman,” 
if this is of any use. Perhaps G. H. M. 
would write me if so. 

W. H. Mancuer, 

27, Muswell Hill Road, London, N.10. 


(GURIOUS DECANTER LABELS (clvi. 226, 
267, 305).—‘‘ Moraché,”’ of course, means 
Montrachet, a fine white Burgundy wine. 


J.C. 


OYAL DECLARATION OF 23 MAY, 

1689 (clvi. 280). — On May 21, 1689, 

Admiral Herbert moved a motion in the 
House of Commons 


to assign some place and revenue for the 
support of such as are maimed in the service 
and defence of their country: [as] there is 
no sufficient provision made, at present, in 
this kingdom . . . [and] that an Act may pass, 
that they may have a support and subsistence 
after they have, by wounds, been made w- 
—— of further services. 
esolved, that the House will take care 
make a provision for such seamen as are, of 
shall be, wounded in their Majesties service; 
and for the wives and children of such as are, 
or shall be, slain therein: and that a com- 
mittee be appointed to consider how the same 
may be done.. 


On May 23, 1689, it was 


ordered, that Sir Richard Onslow, Sir Matth, 
Andrews, and the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, be added to the committee to whom 
it is referred to consider how a_ provision 
may be made for such seamen as are, or shall 
be, wounded in their Majesties service; and 
for the wives and children of such as are, or 
shall be, slain therein. 


At the beginning of the proceedings of the 
House on June 25, 1689, Mr. Papillion 


of the Cluniac order, like the Priory of St. | acquainted the House with the fact that the 
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committee suggested that the order should 
extend to seamen in merchant ships, and it 
was resolved that such be the case. ; 

Practically the whole of the proceedings of 
the House on July 15, 1689, were concerned 
with the Navy and the Seamen, and the com- 
mittee appointed in May laid before the 
House its full report. 

From that report, as given on p. 218 of the 
Journal of the House of Commons, vol. x., it 
appears that the distribution of money was as 


follows : 

To every person that hath lost one leg, or 
one arm, twenty nobles per annum: 

To every one that hath lost two legs, or two 
arms, twenty marks per annum: 

To him that hath lost an eye, five pounds 
per annum. ‘ 

And to all others, according to the propor- 
tion of their wounds, on view of the surgeon. 

That, when any pension is settled, there is 
a year’s pension given as an _ introduction 
gratis: which is commonly called Smart- 
Money. F 

That the number of pensioners that were 
living at the last pay in May, 1688, were six 
hundred and fifty; and their pay amounted to 
five thousand six hundred ninty-four pounds 
seven shillings seven pence... . 

To the widow of every seaman killed in fight 
in the king’s service, eleven months pay, 
according to the quality of the person slain: 

And to every child that is unmarried at the 
father’s cath, one third part of eleven 
months pay: and, in case the said one third 
part for any child amounts to twenty pounds 
and upwards, the money is put into the 
Chamber of London for the use of such child; 
and, if it be under twenty pounds, then into 
the hands of the churchwardens of the parish 
where the father dwelt. ; 

That, in case the person, killed in fight, be 
a bachelor, and that his mother be a widow, 
then there is eleven months pay paid unto 
her, in the same manner as there is to the 
wife of a married person that is slain, 

On Dec. 13, 1689, a further committee was 
appointed 

to consider how provision may be made for 
such seamen as are, or shall be, wounded or 
disabled in their Majesties service, or in_mer- 
chant ships; and for the wives and children 
of such as are, or shall be slain therein. 

All the above quotations are taken from 
vol. x. of the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, which contains the full reports and 
resolutions. 

H. M. Casumore, 
City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 


MERICAN MODES OF ADDRESS (clvi 
228, 271, 284).—Mr. THeEopore BESTER- 
MAN says, ‘‘I have never known the form 





‘ Esq.’ to be used by an American writing 
from America,’’ but may I say I have had 
scores of letters addressed to me with that 
polite but meaningless suffix, from friendly 
Americans, and hope to have many more, 
with or without it. 
E. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


EGENT STREET OF THE ’SIXTIES 
(clvi. 78, 156, 194, 249, 286, 303).—In 
my former communications, I omitted to 
mention an interesting engraved business- 
card I have of ‘‘G. Coleby, rlain & 
Ornamental Paintor, Plumber & Glazier, 42, 
Regent Circus, Piccadilly.’’ This card is en- 
graved on copper by Vandrant and Co., 4, 
Brewer Street, Golden Square, and is of the 
pictorial variety, surrounded by a Cupia and 
a floral border, very much after the style of 
Henry Corbould. Coleby announced that he 
was under the especial patronage of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Sussex, and the back of the card 
is filled in with particulars of and prices of 
various marbling and graining. 

The interesting point about this card is 
that here we get another early instance of the 
Piccadilly part of Regent Street being called 
‘* Regent Circus,” with a comparatively high 
street numbering, and that such a fashionable 
newly-made shopping thoroughfare should 
contain premises occupied by a plumber and 
glazier is somewhat surprising. What would 
one think of a plumber’s shop in « iccadilly 
Circus now? 

. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


GTREET NUMBERS IN LONDON (elvi. 

264, 3504).—The following will be found 
in ‘ Nollekens and his Times,’ by J. T. Smith, 
1828, Vol. ii. p. 236:— 

The very next house east of the Duke of 
Northumberland’s, is No. 1 in the Strand; it 
is rendered curious by being the first house 
in London that was numbered. The house 
opposite to it is No. 487, standing at the 
south-west corner of St. Martin’s Lane. 

Horwood’s Plan of London (1792-17 9) 
gives this numbering. 


J. St. M. Macpnart. 


OP GARDENS (clvi. 191, 231, 286).—Mr. 

GawrTuorp will find an interesting account 
in Macmichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ where the 
assumption is put forth that this was possibly 
one of the experimental gardens of Sir Hugh 
Platt, the horticulturist, and that the garden 
dates from the very limited cultivation of the 
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hop at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It was, I believe, ‘‘ Garden’’ and not 
‘*Gardens,’’ the modern name. 


W. H. Mancuer. 
‘* DANCHEON ” AND “ PIPKIN ”’ (clvi. 
266).—According to Wright’s ‘ Dialect 
Dictionary ’ ‘‘ pancheon’”’ is to be described 


as ‘‘ A large earthenware bowl or vessel used | 


especially for milk’’ and is attributed to 
fourteen counties from Cornwall to York- 
shire. ‘‘ Pipkin” is defined as ‘‘a glazed 
earthenware vessel; a _ glazed saucepan, 


whether earthenware or metal’’ and is given | 
as found in South Nottinghamshire, Lincoln- | 


shire, Leicestershire, | Northamptonshire, 


Warwickshire, Huntingdon, and Suffolk. In | 


South Nottinghamshire ‘‘ it was in two sizes, 
the larger, called a hull-pipkin, held about 
two gallons; the smaller, called a half-pipkin, 
held half that quantity.’ 
A, Jd; H. 
Wigan. 


NHE GRAVE OF THE TALLEST MAN 
(clvi. 266, 304).—The following may be 
thought worthy of being noted here. In the 
obituary column of the Annual Register for 
June, 1783, an account is given of the Irish 
giant O’Byrne, who measured at his death 
8ft. 4in. His skeleton is (or was) preserved 
in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and measured 8ft. from the vertex 
to the sole. 

If not the tallest, surely one of the 
broadest, was Mr. Spooner, a Warwickshire 
farmer, whose death is recorded in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1775. He 
died at Tamworth in his fifty-seventh year. 
‘‘He was the fattest and largest man in 
England, weighing, four or five weeks before 
his death, forty stone nine pounds and 
measuring four feet across the shoulders.”’ 


J. St. M. Macpnatrt. 


That of ‘‘ Little John’’ (John Little), 
Robin Hood’s companion, is shown in Hather- 
sage Churchyard. It measures 11ft. from 
head to foot (illust. in Home Words, March, 
1928, p. 44). 

J. ARDAGH. 


‘T)ICTIONNAIRE DE LA NOBLESSE’ 


(clvi. 280).—Mr. Witt1am Harcovrt- 
Batu may be interested to know that some 
MS. letters of a French Comte d’Harcourt 
are mentioned in the opening historical por- 
tion and the ‘‘ Authorities Consulted’’ of 
Hospital 


‘The Scottish Women’s at the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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aa 
|French Abbey at Royaumont,’ by Antonio 
}de Navarro (London, George Allen and 
| Unwin, 1917): ‘‘The Comte d’Harcourt 
|surnamed ‘ Cadet-la-Perle’ — youngest scion 
jof the House of Lorraine, distinguished jn 
appearance, a pearl always in his ear—found 
|a congenial peace at Royaumont, after a life 
jof tempestuous years ’’ (pp. 66-67). 

The author, Mr. de Navarro, is, of course, 
the husband of the celebrated actress, Miss 
| Mary Anderson, who retired from the Lon- 
idon stage a generation ago. 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton. S.W. 


| [RISH FAMILY HISTORY: FORSTER 
OR, FOSTER (clvi. 275).—Foster, of 
|Battymascanran. 1. John William Foster, 
|M.P., for Dunleer, who married 1788, 
|Rebecea, only child of Hamilton McClure, 
|Esq., of Dublin, and died 1809, having had 
jissue :—(i) Frederick John, of Ballymascan- 
lan House, Louth, J.P., and D.L., High 
Sheriff 1845 ; married 22 Oct., 1827, Isabella, 
‘4th dau. of Peter Vere, Esq., M.A. (born 
|13 Sept., 1769), of the Middle Temple, Lon- 
‘don, by his wife Elizabeth, only dau. and 
‘heir of John Egginton, Esq.—(ii) William 
‘Hamilton, died 1813.—(iii) Henry, died 
|1820.—(iv) Charles Thomas, died 1822. — 
\(i) Elizabeth Susan.—(ii) Louisa Jane, mar- 
ried 26 Oct., 1819, Thomas Span, 2nd Lord 
'Plunkett, P.C., D.D., lord bishop of Tuam, 
Killala and Anchonry, and had issue five 
daughters.—(iii) Emily Anna, 

2. Henry. 

1. Patience, married 1766, John McClin- 
tock, Esq., M.P. 

2. Elizabeth, married 24 June, 1764, John 
Longfield, Esq., of Longueville, J.P., High 
Sheriff of County Cork, 1775, M.P. for Mal- 
jlow, and had issue. 


JaMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A.,SCOT. 
22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyll. 


ISH IN POEMS AND TALES (elvi. 171, 
282).—What are known as ‘‘ Fish and 
Ring ’’ stories may be fittingly alluded to 
under this heading. One such tale is related of 
a resident of Newcastle-on-Tyne named 
Anderson. ‘ Vox Piscis,’ published in Lon- 
don 1627, contained this paragraph :— 

A citizen of Newcastle (whose name I take 
to be Mr. Anderson), talking with a friend of 
his on Newcastle Bridge, and fingering his 
ring, before he was aware, let it fall into 
the river, and was much troubled at the loss 
of it, till by a fish caught in the river that 
loss was repaired and his ring restored to 








him. 
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Gray’s ‘ Chorographia,’ 
castle 1649, also refers to the incident, 
says that the fish was a salmon, caught b; 
the loser’s servant. 
it is said, in the guts of the fish when opened. 
The ‘Life of Ambrose Barnes,’ 
about 1716, relates the story, but says that 
the ring was found in a fish bought by the 
maid. Bourne’s ‘ History of Newcastle’ 
(1736) also refers to the story. 


published in New- | 


published | 
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and | 


The ring was found, so | 


The Library, 


By André Mieseni: 
French by S. C. 
University Press. 


Aspects of Siiarenien 
Translated from the 
Roberts. (Cambridge 
7s. 6d. net.) 
HE fourth 

* Biography 


of entitled 


Expression. 


lectures is 
of 


these 
as a means 


| M. Maurois—they are among the most inter- 


Another legend is perpetuated by the Arms | 


of Glasgow, which are blazoned thus: Argent, 
on a mount in base, an oak-tree proper; the 
stem and bole thereof surmounted by a salmon 
on its back, also proper, with a signet-ring 


in its mouth, or; on top of the tree a red- 
breast, and on the sinister fess point an 
ancient bell, both also proper. The crest 


includes a half-length figure of St. Kentigern 


in the act of benediction, and the supporters | 


are two salmon with rings in their mouths. 
According to tradition the King of Strath- 
clyde had given his Queen a very valuable 
ring. She in turn had presented the ring to 


a knight with whom she was on very intimate | 


terms of friendship. The King happened to 
see it on the finger of the knight and in great 
anger snatched it off and threw it into the 
Clyde. Saying nothing of what had hap- 
pened, he asked his wife to return it. Making 
a temporary excuse, the Queen in_ her 
dilemma sought advice from St. Kentigern, 
who instructed her to cause a fishing-line to 
be thrown into the river, when the first fish 
caught would have the missing ring in its 
stomach. Events happered as the saint had 
said and the King was thus hoodwinked. 
following lines on the Glasgow Arms may 
worth reproducing :— 
This is the tree that never 
This is the bird that never sang, 
This is the bell that never rang, 
This is the fish that never swam. 


AL. ASKEW. 


be 


sprang, 


Spennymoor. 
gis oe WANTED 
“Wh ° steals,” &c. This is a translation 
of Ovid’s ‘ Ars Amatoria,’ i. 669-670 
Oscula qui sumpsit, si non et cetera sumpsit, 


(clvi. 280). — 


Haec quoque, quae data sunt, perdere 
: dignus erit. 
There are other, less correct, forms of the 


The | 


No. 11,} 


| of detail, and 


couplet. There is a resemblance in expression | 


to the latter part in Seneca’s ‘ Phaedra’ 
(sometimes styled ‘ Hippolytus ’), 440-443, 
Quem fata cogunt, ille cum venia est miser, 
At si quis ultro se malis offert volens 
Seque ipse torquet, perdere est dignus bona | 
Quis nescit uti. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 


esting pages of the book—there tells us how 
he himself came to write of Shelley, and of 
Disraeli, and how, seeking expression for yet 
another group of observations and ideas, he is 
hesitating between a life of Goethe and a life 
of Meredith. In this lecture comes to light 
the conception of a function of biography which 
the alert reader will detect as latent in all the 
discourses, and the circumstance whether or not 
this has his full sympathy will largely deter- 
mine whether or not he finds himself in general 
agreement with M. Maurois upon the subject of 
biography as a whole. There will certainly be 
some readers to whom the approximation ot 
biography to the novel will seem inadmissible, 
to whom biography as an art, in the sense of 
its being the deliverance of the artist, will seem 
afutility, and rather an unfortunate futility. 
M. Maurois brings in often Proust and Mrs. 


Woolf (he mentions ‘ Mrs. Dalloway’ with 
“War and Peace’ and ‘ Middlemarch” as a 


great novel from the reading of which one rises 
a better man), and notes how ‘ ‘the writers of 
our day possess in a greater degree than their 


predecessors a sense “of the complexity and 
mobility of human beings and in a lesser 
degree of their unity.’ So that it soon 


becomes clear that the strange inner phenome- 


non of our day, self-consciousness heavily 
weighted with sense of duration, is strongly 
exemplified in him. And we are rather in- 


clined to think that the presence of this par- 
ticular form of self-consciousness is, if not 
quite fatal to, yet in a measure disabling for 
biography at its best. For this we believe 
that that minimum of self-consciousness which 
is familiar in the scientific worker is an essen- 
tial requisite, and so, while we agree that bio- 
graphy is no science but an art, we believe that 
it is like history, an art that can only be suc- 
cessfully practised with the special temper of 
the man of science. Which does by no means 
exclude warmth, or energy of insight. 
If we are not able to agree with some of M. 
Maurois’ fundamental ideas, we have heartily 
agreed with a great number of his observations 
have much enjoyed his frequent 
epigrams. Moreover, the charming generosity of 
his attitude towards other writers imparts a 


delightful atmosphere—or perhaps one may 
better call it light—to the whole work. Mr. 
Roberts’s skilful translation enables one to 


a that translation it is. 


A Balzac Bibliography. 
Royce. 
net.). 
‘HIS is a list, running to over four thousand 

items, of the published writings relative to 


William Hobart 
£1 5s. 


By 
(University of Chicago Press. 
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the life and works of Balzac. 


and have become through it, apprised of many | 


obscure pieces of which we had know nothing. 
The writings contained in books form Part I, 


those in periodicals Part II, and the whole | 
covers the work done on this subject in all | 
up to 1928. Perhaps the alphabet | 


languages, 4 D 
of periodicals in Part Il leaves something to 
be desired in 


enough. Mr. 


an interesting introduction which attacks 


hardily, and entirely in Balzac’s favour, the | 
an | 


disputed question of his competence as 
observer and recorder of the social life of 
France in his day. Balzac’s critics have been 
severe both upon his presentation of the aris- 
tocracy and upon his sociology as a whole. 
There is also a good deal that might be said 
about his creation of types of character which 
woud show them to be rather the product of 
a quite extraordinary power of imaginative 
construction, producing an almost startling 
effect of reality, than the fruit of direct ob- 
servation. Balzac’s own history may be made 
to confirm this interpretation. On the whole, 


we think the critics have, in this respect, the | 


best of it. 


The Cambridge Shorter Bible, arranged by A. | 
Nairne, T’. R. Glover, and Sir A. Quiller-Couch, | 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net.), will | 
very probably not greatly appeal to those who | 
familiarity with the | 


have already a_ certain 
Bible, but for the many who now-a-days know 


the Bible not at all, it should prove a most | 
useful medium for gaining their first impres- | 
sions of this vast inheritance—being almost | 


certainly to such, more attractive than the 
Bibles printed in the usual chapters and verses. 
Indeed, one cannot, we believe, over-rate the 
advantage of reading the Bible in ordinary para- 


graphs which enable the eye readily to seize | 


the connections and divisions of the sense; and 
their effect is here furthered by good page-head- 
ings. The great stories are given and the great 
passages of poetry. One cannot quarrel with 
the omission either of most of the legislative 
books or with the second versions of historical 
incidents where Old Testament books overlap. 
The treatment of the Prophets, and still more 
of the Epistles, is the delicate matter, and we 
think, at any rate in the case of the Epistles, it 
would perhaps have been better frankly to 
print select passages than to print an epistle 
with omissions not otherwise indicated than by 
an asterisk in the reference. ; 

We noticed at cliv. 306 the appearance 
volume i. of the new edition of Dr. G. G. 
Coulton’s Life in the Middle Ages, and we 
have now in our hands the second and third 
volumes (Cambridge University Press, 6s. net 
each) dealing respectively with mediaeval 
Chronicles, Science and Art; and with Men 
and Manners. Having looked through them, 
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We have tested | 
it at several places and not found it wanting, | 


the matter of convenience for | 
reference, the names being hardly conspicuous | 
E. Preston Dargan contributes | 


oft 


| 
| 
: | the envelope 
we car only express agreement with the appre-!‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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| 
ciation these two parts have met with: they 
are crammed full of good things both in letter- 
press and illustration, and the subjects with 
| which they deal bring the mediaeval mind be- 
fore us at its most amusing and even, in some 
respects, at its best. Dr. Coulton’s sympathetic 
handling of his material needs no emphasizing, 
Another useful historical treasure-house is the 
| More Boys and Girls of History which the 
authors, Rhoda and Eileen Power, have been 
encouraged to compile by the success of their 
former book with a like title. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 7s. 6d. The first episode is 
taken from the days of Cabot and the adven- 
ture of Newfoundland, and most of the stories 
| relate to the discoveries and developments over- 
seas which brought the British Empire into 
being. 


| 


Of the dozen articles of the April Quarterly 
Review, two are concerned with natural 

, history. Professor J, Arthur Thomson dis- 
cusses, as he only can, the ways and minds of 

| Social Animals, and Mr. Douglas Gordon has 
a paper on the Senses of Animals. Of this 
| latter an interesting page or two are devoted 
| to enquiring whether what we call ‘ scent’ 
| in animals is, in fact, the sense of smell—as 
| it is commonly taken to be. Reasons which 
| if not absolutely decisive are certainly of 
| weight seem to show that here is operating 
a sense which is altogether other than smell. 
Mr. H. C. Harwood in ‘ Recent Tendencies in 
English Fiction ’ deals death and immortality 
about with an assured hand and says a score 
| pf notable and, probably, true things, and 
some which are certainly disputable, and 
misses after all, we think, the real weakness 
¢ the modern novelist. Mr. M. Willson 
| Bisher gives us a lively and sympathetic 
/ sketch of the evolution of the Music Hall, with 
| Asn portraits of some of the singers, men and 
'gwomen. ‘ Who was Merlin?’ by L. Cranmer- 
| Beg, is a charming study of the older figure 
‘ef great wizard which has been travested, by 
fee first and then by Tennyson. Part II— 


concluding part—of ‘The Riddle of Lord 
“Haldane,’? by Mr. J, Morgan is especially 
impressive in its account of Haldane’s com- 
bigation of intellectual energy and _ intensity 
i; with versatility. 
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Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approvep ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 

rge. Contributors are requested always to 

| @ve their names and addresses, for the infor- 
| @ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
| blication. 
| 


‘ 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top: left-hand corner of 
the number of the page of 
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